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eral essays by distinguished hands which make up this volume. The best feet 
are foremost, that of course. The most encouraging views are here set forth, 
for Empire is now a fetich in the great little island which bears such a load of 
the burden of Atlas. Cheerful, hopeful, interesting, these pages are a record 
of what should be, a commentary on what India is. 

William Churchill. 

EUROPE 

British Rainfall, 1910. By Hugh Robert Mill, Director of the British Rain- 
fall Organization. The fiftieth annual volume, 1910. 328 pp. Maps and illustra- 
tions. Edward Stanford, London. 

We heartily congratulate Dr. Mill on the appearance of the fiftieth volume 
of the annual report of the British Rainfall Organization. This unique body 
of observers, organized originally by the late Mr. George J. Symons, and then 
numbering but a few hundreds, now numbers nearly 5,000. Five of the observ- 
ers whose records appear in the fiftieth volume also contributed to the first 
volume. In the present issue the Director makes his first Report to the Trustees, 
who, as already noted in the Bulletin, have now general charge of the property 
and work of the Organization, Dr. Mill being the Director and being actively 
responsible for all the details and all the results. Another change is the re- 
arrangement of the stations by river basins, the counties being retained as the 
units. A specfal illustrated article explains the new arrangement. The car- 
tographic treatment of the rainfall records has also been carried farther than 
in previous volumes. We note, also, a very practical article on "The Rain 
Gauge in Theory and Practice," in which the following points are taken up, 
e. g., the ideal rain gauge and why it is unrealizable, requirements of a real 
rain gauge, the placing of the gauge, the precision of rainfall observations. In 
the account of "Heavy Falls on Rainfall Days" there are some noteworthy 
photographs of hail which fell on June 9, 1910. One of these shows hail on a 
lawn an hour after the fall. Another shows hail in a village street three 
hours after the fall. A third gives a view of a mass of compacted hailstones 
in a ditch after four days. A fourth represents this same mass lifted out of the 
ditch and set upright on a foot-bridge. ' We note, with special satisfaction, Dr. 
Mill's continued attention to the amount of rain which falls in individual 
cyclones, which he charts by "cyclonic units" with the track of the depression 
in each case shown on the maps. R. DeC. Ward. 

Sketches of English Life and Character. By Mary E. Mitford. 320 pp. 

16 reproductions in colors from the paintings of Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A. 
A. C McCIurg & Co., Chicago. 1910. $1.75 net. 

A companion volume to "Tales of Irish Life and Character," and equally 
well illustrated. In her text, Miss Mitford has well succeeded in presenting 
the atmosphere of "Old England." D. 

Tales of Irish Life and Character. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 323 pp. 16 illu- 
strations reproduced from the paintings of Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. A. C. Mc- 
CIurg & Co., Chicago, 1010. $r.75 net. 
The eleven sketches are highly entertaining and the reproductions in colors 

from 'the pictures by Erskine Nicol add greatly to the value of the text. It is 
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seldom that a book is so beautifully and so adequately illustrated. The pic- 
tures are well drawn, well composed, and the reproductions are exceptionally 
good in color, being free from the usual crudities of color work of this kind. 

D. 

Beautiful Britain. The Channel Islands. By Joseph E. Morris. 64 pp. 
12 illustrations and index. Adam & Charles Black, London, 1911. 75c. 
9x6^. 

The Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark and lesser islands that compose the 
Channel Islands are here described in their picturesque aspects with many his- 
torical allusions and remarks on early buildings and other antiquities. The 
plates, though highly colored, are pleasing. In a few words on the famous 
cattle of Jersey and Guernsey the author speaks of the Jersey cow as "rather 
big" while Guernsey "has a smaller breed of cattle," a statement that may 
surprise American owners of these breeds. 

GENERAL 

Accidents of an Antiquary's Life. By D. G. Hogarth, x and 176 pp. 
40 illustrations. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London, 1910. $2.50. 9x6. 

The title does not well convey the gist of the contents until the volume has 
been read, then it seems very appropriate. The chapters deal with the diver- 
sions, the journeys and the complications associated with the work of the author 
rather than with his calling. The book opens with a modest account of Ho- 
garth's introduction to archaeology. Then follows a complete departure from 
the chosen path of the antiquary while following the author's experiences as a 
reporter for an English newspaper during the trouble in the Balkans. All this 
is told in an interesting and fascinating way. With it all there is given a 
glimpse of Crete, which was the scene of his journalistic career. Next, and now 
once more as an antiquary, the story of Lycia and its inhabitants is considered. 
Then back he goes to Crete. Included in this chapter is a forceful account of 
extensive erosion during a gale which swept the island. The spectacle is 
vividly described, and while it was perhaps unusual because of its suddenness, 
it gives a good illustration of changes which are more generally recorded over 
a series of years. The story is a capital account of excessive erosion, and one 
cannot be surprised that the beholders "cowered. watching how primeval earth 
was carved." The next chapter describes the Nile fens. The delta area has 
rarely been brought to attention so strongly as by this short chapter, though it 
deals with very limited phases of it. This chapter and the account of the 
storm mentioned above will be, to those who seek vivid impressions of lands 
and natural forces, the most interesting portions of the book. Following is an 
account of a cruise in Levant waters, the Satalian Gulf and Cyrene. The 
author then gives to the layman a taste of his work as a "digger." He takes 
for his example the work on the great Artemision at Ephesus. The author 
seems to have chosen his most revolting example to depict and he does it with 
a keen knowledge of the possibilities of our language to convey such impres- 
sions that the reader is likely to agree with the closing words of the chapter: 
"Not too nice a trade, you see. Best let it be!" The book is written in a 
charming style and contains a number of illustrations of a variety of objects. 

R. M. Brown. 



